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TRADITION AND TRANSITION

i*>Strc&m of Fiction

THE EMERGENCE and triumph of naturalism might be, in the
long run, the most important development in American fic-
tion during the first quarter of the new century, but the ma-
jority of novelists and novel-reader vStill preferred less rigorous
and more agreeable themes. There was for a decade or so
no revolution in the changes of popular fashion. Winston
Churchill (1871-   ), of overshadowing popularity before the
war, went with the surface movements of the time. Born in
St. Louis, within a few weeks of Crane and Dreiser, educated
at the United States Naval Academy, Churchill began his
effective career with Richard Carvel (1899) in the full bloom
of historical romance, and continued with The Crisis (1901)
and The Crossing (1904)* He had enough erudition to give
substance to his narratives, a sense of the general bearings
of the epochs he reconstructed, a warm confidence in the
future implied by the past, and a feeling for the ceremonial
in illustrious occasions. He had a quality of moral earnest-
ness which made his stories have the look of moral signifi-
cance. Richard Carvel by the exercise of simple Maryland
virtues rises above the enervate young sparks of Mayfair
during the Revolution; Stephen Brice in The Crisis by his
simple Yankee virtues makes his mark among the St. Louis
rebels during the Civil War; canny David Ritchie in The
Crossing leads the frontiersmen of Kentucky into the North-
west as the little child of fable leads the lion and the lamb.
When Churchill turned from historical fiction he seemed to
be following Theodore Roosevelt, who had written heroically
about the winning of the West, risen to high enthusiasms